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If You Specify 
Pioneer White Lead | 
| You are not guessing regarding Qua lj ty. 


You are assured that a strictly Pure 
White Lead will be used. It is the 
choice of discriminating Architects 
on the Pacific Coast. 


PIONEER WHITE LEAD 
is manufactured by the Old Dutch 


Process of slow and perfect corrosion, 
which insures Fineness, Whiteness, 
Opacity and maximum Durability. 
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“THE HIGHER LEVEL IS A BLAZE OF COLOR" 


AN ITALIAN GARDEN IN AN AMERICAN CITY 
BY WILBUR DAVID COOK, JR. 


FELLOW AMERICAN SOCIETY LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS 


N the October number of The Building Review Miss 
Matson has written a most interesting article on the 
informal development of the Leffingwell place at 

Pasadena. 

This article is written, by way of contrast, on the formal 
development of a city lot of two and one-quarter acres. In 
the case of the former the landscape architect was called 
in at the very beginning of the work, in the latter after 


PRESIDENT PACIFIC COAST CHAPTER 


the house was nearly completed. 

In a way the problem was much more complicated be- 
cause certain fixed conditions had to be met, modified or 
overcome. The Pasadena place possessed area and out- 
look. This one possessed outlook, but the appearance of 
area had to be created. 

This was accomplished by planting low shrubbery along 
the fixed and rigid boundaries of the lot lines, and by 
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emphasis of the distant views. The writer regrets very 
much that his absence from the city for the past two 
years and lack of time since his return has alone pre- 
vented him from presenting more recent photographs of 
the place showing how completely this end has been 
attained. 

A brief description of the original problem may be of 
interest. The property had a north frontage of two hun- 
dred feet and a depth of five hundred feet, with a differ- 
ence in elevation between the front and the back of forty- 
five feet. From the street it ran back almost level for a 
distance of one hundred and fifty feet and then dropped 
abruptly on a forty-five degree slope to the back. 

The architects (Hudson & Munsell) had placed the 
house back about one hundred feet from the street and 
about midway of the lot, and the house was so large that 
it came within fourteen feet of the east property line and 
about twelve feet from the west. The service end of the 
house was on the east side, which determined the loca- 
tion of the service yard and the service drive. 

A semi-circular entrance drive was planned passing the 
front entrance steps, branching to the east to the service 
yard and to the west to the garage drive, with the garage 
and servants’ quarters below. 

It was at once apparent that the garage drive could 
not follow the natural surface of the ground (some thirty- 
five per cent) and the problem was how to reduce this 
grade. 

This was accomplished by building a retaining wall on 
the west side of the west drive and making the driveway 
fill from the excavation of the formal garden. This fill 
was made to exactly balance, so no dirt was brought in or 
removed from the property. 

A major axis line was established cutting through the 
front entrance steps, the house, south loggia and south 
terrace and bisecting the rear property line in almost its 
exact center. Fortunately this axis line terminated on a 
most interesting eucalyptus tree. 
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“VELVETY LAWN AND BORDERS OF LOW SHRUBBERY” 


The house, being of the Italian Renaissance type, sug- 
gested at once an Italian garden, with retaining walls, 
steps, pools, pergolas and different levels. The architects 
had built a pergola on the south terrace for the purpose of 
screening the immediate foreground below, which con- 
sisted of modest bungalow homes. 


Had the landscape architect been called in earlier he 
would have suggested two semi-circular pergolas at the 
east and west ends of the south terrace, backed with lat- 
tice to screen the service yard on one side and the garage 
drive on the other, and secured the same screening effect 
by his terminal pergola on the major axis line. 


This would have opened up more completely the view 
over the formal garden from the south loggia, made a 
less interrupted connection between the two, and created 
at once an effect of area well worth while: This should 
yet be done. 

A minor axis line was established midway of the for- 
mal garden, leading at the easterly end up a flight of steps 
to the higher level, and terminating the vista by an orna-_ 
mental propagating house. 

The higher level was planted out to flowers, presenting : 
a blaze of color when in bloom and affording a supply of — 
cut flowers for the house. The formal garden was more _ 
restrained and dignified, the central area consisting of 
turf panels and an oblong lily pool. 

The areas between the boundary walks and the retain- 
ing walls were planted with low shrubbery, and the walls © 
covered with Ficus repens (climbing fig). Italian cypress 
trees mark the architectural entrances to the garden. 

A semi-circular flight of steps connects the terminal 
pergola with the garage drive; immediately across this 
drive another flight of steps leads to a terraced vegetable 
garden, greenhouse, and cow barn, all completely con- 
cealed from the upper levels. Immediately in front of the 


terminal pergola another pool was placed for reflection 
effects. 


(Concluded on page 6) 





“TINKLING FOUNTAINS SING A SONG OF SLEEPY PLEASURE” 
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GENERAL VIEW—ACADEMY EXHIBITION, CENTURY CLUB, NEW YORK 


THE AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME 


be of interest to Americans to read the story of an 


N= that attention is again directed to Italy it will 
outpost of American culture in the Eternal City. 


/ The American Academy in Rome has just closed an ex- 


hibition at the Century Club in New York, of the work of 
its graduates—architects, painters, sculptors. These 
men are leaders in American practice and talent in their 
respective fields. The American Academy in Rome has 
placed its stamp upon them, giving them the weapons 
with which careers are carved, knowledge and technical 
training in constant association with the workmanship 
and prowess of Renaissance Rome as well as the ancient 
city of the Caesars. They have thus been able to make 
contact with the channels of thought that guided the 
artistic output of an age the emulation of which is at once 
our joy and our despair. 


The exhibition in question contains examples of the 
work of the architects John Russell Pope, Lucian Smith, 
H. Van Buren Magonigle, Edgar I. Williams, William 8S. 
Koyle, Alfred Githens; the sculptors, H. A. MacNeil, 
Charles Keck, Paul Manship, John Gregory, Albin Pola- 
sek, Sherry Fry; the painters, F. Tolles Chamberlin, Eu- 
gene Savage, Barry Faulkner, Ezra Winter, F. P. Fair- 
banks, Charles Stickroth, all of whom owe a debt of grati- 
tude for a golden opportunity to the foresight of the 
founders of the Academy and to the energy and educa- 
tional policy of its present administrators. 

The American Academy in Rome is an established in- 
stitution with a history beginning in 1894, over a quarter 
century of yeoman work and unbroken faith, so that the 
best traditions of the arts might prosper on our own soil. 
It was in the fertile brain of that most distinguished orna- 
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ment of American architecture, Charles F. McKim, that 
the idea of such an Academy was born. Under his fervor 
and enthusiasm, together with that of Daniel Burnham, 
it took shape. To their unswerving devotion to this idea, 
their gifts to it of money and time; to their inspiring ex- 
ample; to the years of Frank Millet’s unselfish service, 
and to the adherence of such others as La Farge and 
Saint-Gaudens, now gone, Mobray, French and Blashfield, 
happily still active among us, that the seed came to its 
present fine fruition. 


In Rome the American Academy occupies the finest site 
in the city. Its buildings stand upon the summit of 
Mount Janiculum, the highest point within the walls. 
Near its gates lies the ground over which Garibaldi fought 
in 1849; in one of its buildings he made his headquarters 
for the last time and the siege left it in ruins. From the 
Academy windows and terraces one sees the dome of 
Saint Peters, mother church of them all, and all Rome 
lies stretched out beneath. 


Mr. C. Grant LaFarge, secretary of the Academy, who 
is devoted to the principles which have been its guide for 
twenty-five years, writes enthusiastically of its great 
work: ‘The American Academy in Rome offers oppor- 
tunities for architects, painters and sculptors in its 
School of Fine Arts, and for archaeologists, historians 
and students of literature in its School of Classical 
Studies. The latter was founded in 1895, and a union 
between the two institutions was effected in 1912.” Says 
Mr. LaFarge: “Although its two coordinate branches 
are called ‘schools,’ they are not schools in any commonly 
accepted sense. The Academy is not for teaching rudi- 
ments, it does not have classes, nor does it even impose 
a very rigid prescribed course. Its beneficiaries are those 
who have advanced far beyond the preliminary stages 
in their various callings. They come to Rome for en- 
largement and fuller development of their knowledge and 
talents through first hand contact with the records of the 
past. What the Academy offers—its Prize of Rome— 
is not meant to be benevolent assistance to worthy 
youth, but the means whereby the best material discover- 
able may be raised to its highest powers for the elevation 
of American art and letters.” 


The Academy sends out Fellows annually and offers in 
addition the privilege of its facilities to the fellowship 
holders sent out from fifteen American universities and 
other educational institutions. Fellows are chosen in 
competitions held throughout America. 


The American Academy in Rome is a national institu- 
tion and it is erected upon the underlying conception of 
the value of and need for collaborative work among art- 
ists. Its students come from all parts of the United 
States, and they are thrown together in working out their 
problems—“‘not Fellowships only, but fellowship truly.” 
It is most enlightening to note that the board of trustees 
of the Academy is composed of representatives of the 
provinces of architecture, sculpture, painting, archae- 
ology, literature, and history. It is furthermore stipu- 
lated that three-fifths of the trustees must at all times 
be professionally engaged in their respective types of 
work and that the three major fine arts must always 
be represented by no less than two-thirds of the profes- 
sional members of the board. Devoted experts thus con- 
trol the destiny of the American Academy in Rome. 


The exhibition just closed is an index of the Academy’s 
success and usefulness and a sustained test of its policy 
of educational work. The entire collection of drawings, 
paintings, photographs, reliefs, figures, etc., are to be 
sent on tour throughout the country as one of its regular| 
traveling exhibitions by the American Federation of| 
Arts. 


Officers of the American Academy in Rome: 
William Rutherford Mead, President. 
Breck Trowbridge, Vice-President. T 


C. Grant LaFarge, Secretary. . Cali 
William A. Boring, Treasurer. "’ 
Trustees: J 
Edwin H. Blashfield. Wm. Rutherford Mead. | 1 
Professor J. C. Egbert. Edward P. Mellon. | Rea 
Daniel C. French. Jas. Sturgis Pray. | A 
Henry C. Frick. Anson Phelps Stokes. | ) 
Cass Gilbert. Wm. Mitchell Kendall. —_ 
Frank Frost Abbott. Hermon A. MacNeil. - 
Geo. Allison Armour. George B. McClellan. | the 
William A. Boring. Edward K. Rand. | far 
Charles A. Coolidge. Breck Trowbridge. | : 
Robert W. DeForest. H. Siddons Mowbray. cea 
Edward D. Adams. John B. Pine. am 
Herbert Adams. J. C. Rolfe. re 
Francis C. Jones. Henry Walters. por 
Charles D. Norton. Andrew F. West. ine 
C. Grant LaFarge. ial 
Co 

cel 

AN ITALIAN GARDEN * 

(Continued from page 4) pr 


We 
Recesses were made in the garden walks for marble | }} 
seats, which were placed after the accompanying photo-. at 
graphs were taken. The walks were made of crushed | 
limestone. | pr 
The front of the place was treated in a simple manner | ™ 
with a broad expanse of velvety lawn and border planta- | “s 
tions of low shrubbery along the north terrace walls, with I bc 
hedges along the east, north and west property lines. No} ® 
attempt was made to spot the lawn with exotic trees to)”: 
distract the attention from the house or destroy the feel- § b 
ing of width and depth. Nor was any attempt made for |) _ 
color effect other than the varying shades of green. h 
Thus was a most restful setting secured, one that never ” 
tires. The formal garden is so well concealed from the 7 
passing public that it serves its true function as an out- | 
door living room, closely and intimately related to the pri- ut 
vacy of the household and its guests, and many a pleasant 
function has been held within its boundaries. fe 
No attempt was made to secure a riot of colors in the 
garden, but rather a quiet symphony of white, blue and | 
green. Concealed lighting fixtures flood the garden at 
night with a soft glow of light that makes it a veritable © . 
fairyland. The high retaining walls shut out the west |! 
winds, and the sun tempers its rays on the cool expanse of © 
green turf; tinkling fountains sing a song of sleepy pleas- ~ 
ure that makes us linger with keen delight, and leave with 
a sigh of regret. Such a garden brings to its owner 
health, happiness and pleasure, and an inspiration for the 
finer things of life. 
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Official “News of ‘Pacific Coast Chapters cA. I. cA. 


MINUTES OF THE 130th MEETING OF MEMBERS 


The one hundred and thirtieth regular meeting of the Southern 
California Chapter, A. I. A., was held at the City Club, Eighth and 
Broadway, Wednesday evening, November 12th. 

The meeting was called to order at 7:00 p. m. by the president, 

J. E. Allison, A. B. Benton, S. O. Clements, A. M. Edelman, 
Lyman Farwell, R. G. Hubby, Myron Hunt, H. F. Withey, J. P. 


' Krempel, S. B. Marston, Robert Orr, H. M. Patterson, Alfred W. 


Rea, A. Rosenheim, A. Wackerbarth. 
As guest was present, Mr. John Bowler. 
Minutes of the 129th meeting were read and, with one excep- 


tion, were approved. 


Under Committee Reports—Mr. Withey, for the City Planning 
Committee, stated that the City Planning Ordinance called for by 
the mayor had been prepared and was in the hands of the Wel- 
fare Committee, with action pending. 


The secretary reported that the president had appointed a com- 


| mittee consisting of Messrs. Grey, Davis and Hubby to pass upon 
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lanta- | facturers’ Committee of the Industrial Departments of the Cham- 
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the house plans collected in a competition by the Los Angeles Ex- 
aminer. The committee had met, examined the drawings, and a 
report upon the same will be in the next Sunday issue of the paper. 

The president called upon the Nominating Committee for its re- 
port. Mr. Myron Hunt, chairman, submitted the following nom- 
inations for the ensuing year: 

President, G. E. Bergstrom; vice-president, H. F. Withey; secre- 
tary, R. G. Hubby; treasurer, A. Wackerbarth; member Executive 
Committee, A. M. Edelman. 

It _ moved, seconded, and duly passed that the report be re- 
ceived. 

The president called upon Mr. Rosenheim, of the Special Com- 
mittee appointed at the last meeting, for a report. He offered a 
program for the Chapter’s consideration, and various suggestions 
were made for the improvement of the program, it finally being 
moved by Mr. Backus, seconded by Mr. Krempel, and carried, that 
the committee give the subject further consideration and report 


| at the next meeting. 


The following communications were read: 
From the Chamber of Commerce, addressed to Mr. Patterson, 


| president, stating that it was thought advisable by certain com- 
_mittees of the Chamber of Commerce that an Advisory Engineer- 


ing Board be appointed to work in conjunction with the Manu- 


_ ber of Commerce, with the purpose in view of supplying necessary 
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engineering data to support a campaign for the development of 
metal and chemical industries, said board to be ready with tech- 
nical advice on large problems constantly coming before the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

It was suggested that the Chapter appoint two members to 
serve on this committee, and the president appointed Mr. Rosen- 
heim and Mr. Myron Hunt to act in this capacity. 

From William Stanley Parker, secretary of the Institute, advis- 


»ing the Chapter to support the work of the Art Service League. 
, Letter was ordered filed. 
n out- 


» the practice of Architecture. 


From William Stanley Parker, a second letter, urging the Chap- 
ter to take an active interest in regulation, by state legislation, of 
Letter was ordered filed. 

From Mr. Sylvester Weaver, chairman of the Red Cross Roll 


»Call Committee. urging that the Chapter members join the Red 


| Cross. 


Mr. Patterson suggested that those willing to join give 


: their names to the secretary. 
le and | 


4 


$ 


| McGroaty was not present. 


Under “Papers and Discussions” the program called for an ad- 
dress by Mr. John McGroaty. but for some unknown reason Mr. 
Mr. Wackerbarth offered a paper de- 


' scribing the discovery of gold in California, which the secretary, 


3 heing so requested, read before the meeting. Upon the close of 
\ this, there being no further business, the meeting adjourned at 


9:30. 
H. F. WITHEY, Secretary. 


WASHINGTON STATE CHAPTER AMERICAN 
OF ARCHITECTS 


Minutes of 255th meeting held December 3, 1919, at 6:15 p. m., 
at the Blue Bird Cafe. 


Present—Huntington (presiding), Albertson, Alden, Baeder, 
Bell, Borhek, Cote, Field, Gould, Ivey, Knox, Loveless, Myers, 
Storey, Ziegler. 

Guest—-Mr. Vogel. 

The minutes of the meetings held November 5, 12, 19 and 25, 
were read and approved. 

A circular from the American Civic Association requesting en- 
dorsement and co-operation in the effort to have Bill H. R. 7014, 
passed by Congress urging immediate action, was read. Mr. Love- 
less moved that the Cnapter endorse the work and that the Chap- 
ter forward to the necessary parties notice of the action. Motion 
seconded. 

Mr. Albertson spoke in favor of the bill, stating that all the in- 
formation gathered by the U. S. Housing Corporation would there- 
by be made available for future use. Motion put and carried and 
secretary ordered to comply with motion. 

Mr. Albertson, speaking for the Ordinance Committee, called at- 
tention to the failure of the city council to make the necessary re- 
visions in the ordinances yearly, thereby letting the changes ac- 
cumulate, and because the board of appeals did not put the re- 
quired changes in form for adoption, and it was concurred in that 
the Ordinance Committee be empowered to do this yearly and pre- 
sent same to city council. 

Mr. Alden, reporting for the committee in “Conduct of Building 
in the U. S. Army,” read an exhaustive report which was adopted 
and ordered forwarded to the Institute urging action on its part 
in consonance with the report. 

The Nominating Committee reported as follows: 

“The Nominating Committee desires to report as follows: 

It has found it advisahle to recommend one ticket and therefore 
only the following nominations are made: 

President, A. H. Albertson; First Vice-President, Harlan Thomas; 
Second Vice-President, George Gove; Third Vice-President, L. L. 
Rand; Secretary, Carl Siebrand; Treasurer, S. F. Ford; Executive 
Committee, Harold Sexsmith. 

Respectfully submitted, 


W. R. B. WILLCOX, 

A. L. LOVELESS, 

J. H. SCHACK, 

G. C. FIELD, 

S. D. FORD, Chairman.” 


Mr. Gould spoke to the subject of Small House Exhibit to be 
held in January under the auspices of the Fine Arts Society. Mr. 
Myers spoke at this point of the need of the Chapter holding a 
large exhibit some time in the spring. The proximity of two ex- 
hibits and the probable effect was then discussed. Mr. Myers 
finally moved that the Chapter members support and co-operate 
with the Fine Arts Society in an exhibit of Domestic Architecture 
in January by lending photographs, drawings, etc., for said ex- 
hibit. Motion carried. 

Mr. Myers also moved that a large comprehensive exhibit be 
held under the Chapter auspices some time in March or April. 
Motion seconded and carried. 


Mr. Cote, the speaker of the evening, was then called upon and, 
after being warmly received, recounted his experiences with the 
A. R. F. in France and the British Isles, including Scotland. He 
spoke upon the domestic and social life of the places visited, giv- 
ing them much of the intimate and personal touch. His talk 
proved most interesting and at times highly amusing. 

Mr. Loveless moved that the annual meeting be held January 
10, 1919. Motion seconded and carried. 

Meeting adjourned. 
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THE TERRACE STEPS, PACKWOOD HOUSE, BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND 


GARDEN ACCESSORIES 


HILE there may be great beauty to a perfectly 
level garden, especially of the formal type, there 
is an element of picturesqueness introduced by 

the use of steps. Naturally this involves the arrange- 
ment of a garden on different levels, or the adaptation of 
a hillside to terrace treatment. 

The charm of such a feature perhaps lies in the sug- 
gestion of separation, even of mystery; for although an 
open vista of different levels connected by flights of steps 


may be very lovely, still it lacks the human incentive of 
curiosity, an inspiration to one’s imagination. A garden 
that invites and delights by degrees, without revealing 
all its attractions at once, may well be called an “enchant- 
ing” garden. 

And the combination of gate with steps adds a hint of 
secrecy, of guardianship, like the key to the casket of 
jewels, which deserves consideration in studying what 
might be called the psychology of a garden. 
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GARDEN TERRACE 
RESIDENCE OF J. H. MALLETT, CLAREMONT, CALIFORNIA 
W. H. RATCLIFYF, Jr., Architect 
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WELL OF POMPIAN STONE 
ESTATE OF SIG. STERN, MENLO PARK, CALIFORNIA 
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HE days are growing perceptibly longer, the hills 
are turning green, and the warmth of the Califor- 
nia sun, reigning unchallenged in the cloudless blue 

bowl overhead, brings again that temporary, tantalizing 
illusion that spring is already come. Later, we know, 
there will come days when the blustering winds of Febru- 
ary and March will seek to chill our blood and drive us 
indoors again. But now, the call to outdoors that is so 
much of the spell of California is strong upon us; even on 
the city streets, where the flecks of confetti still clinging 
to grating and gutter tell how recently the New Year’s 
birthday was celebrated, there is a something in the air 
or in the blood, intangible but evident, which whispers of 
spring. 

It is the first month of another year. And while we 
cannot, and would not, forget other years, what a relief 
it is to start something new, and fresh, and different! It 
is not strange that this January air, with its message of 
new life and new hope, goes to our heads like wine; curely 
the reviving wine that stimulates the flagging spirit and 
stiffens the spine and lifts the faltering courage. For, 
regardless of past errors and terrors, the way is ahead; 
we have had a breathing space to lick our sores, and they 
are not all healed yet, but the trail is blazed so clearly that 
all but the blind can see—or that sad company of dere- 
licts, lazy, crazy, stubborn, forlorn, who persist in looking 
backwards. 

Though the direction is clear, the climb will not always 
be easy. There are some stiff places to get over, some we 
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can see now and others that it is wise to foresee; and the 
weaker and wounded will have to be helped over by the 
stronger. But there will be resting places, stops for re- 
freshment and recreation and for viewing the depths we 
have left and the heights ahead. 

And recreation is one big vital necessity of this con- 
tinuous struggle of ours that must not be neglected. It 
means so much more than just amusement; “re-creation’’ 
is what we are feeling these beautiful January days, and 


what indeed we all realize the need of, after our interval! 
of breath-catching. 


For real re-creation, too, we naturally and inevitably 
turn to Mother Earth. Some of-us ride, some walk, some 
run or leap; mentally and bodily we seek re-freshment 
and new energy. Many of us dig. That old, new miracle 
of seed and flower and fruit—what joy and satisfaction it 
brings! The abundance of the earth—how it adds to the 
happiness of a home! 

As we start our new year, then, let us not overlook in 
our plans for progress this co-operation with Nature. It 
is worth while allotting some of our time to this side of 
our life. And as the wise man learns from the experience 
of others, it is well to take a comprehensive view occa- 
sionally of our neighbors’ gardens and courts and gate- 
ways, to see what value of rest and pleasure and return 


to tired minds and bodies this cultivation of Nature makes 
possible. 
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COUNTRY HOME OF CHESTER THORNE, TACOMA 
CUTTER & MALMGREN, Architect 





COUNTRY HOME OF CHESTER THORNE, TACOMA 
CUTTER & MALMCRES \ 
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BARD RESIDENCE. HUENEME, CALIFORNIA 
MYRON HUNT, Archicect 
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ROOF GARDEN AND POOL 
MORSHEAD APARTMENTS, SAN FRANCISCO 
HOUGHTON SAWYER, Architect 
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RESIDENCE OF MISS MARY PHELAN, SAN FRANCISCO 
CHARLES PETER WEEKS, Architect 





HOUSE FOR J. W. BURNS, PASADENA 
MYRON HUNT & ELMER GREY, Architect 
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RESIDENCE OF CHARLES W. BROCK, THOUSAND OAKS, BERKELEY 
HENRY H. GUTTERSON, Architect 
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HOUSE FOR MRS. R. W. RIVES, MONTECITO, CALIFORNIA 
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RESIDENCE OF MISS C. A. CULBERTSON, PASADENA 
GREENE & GREENE, Architects 





SIDE ViEW FROM GARDEN 
RESIDENCE OF DR. GUY COCHRAN, LOS ANGELES 
MYRON HUNT & ELMER GREY, Architect 
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SALT LAKE CITY SIGMA CHl CHAPTER HOUSE 
SCOTT & WELCH, Arcl 
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GENERAL VIEW 


MAIN ENTRANCE 
WATSONVILLE, CALIFORNIA 
H. WEEKS, Architect 
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THE “JAPANESQUE” BUNGALOW 


CURVING DRIVE, BROAD, 
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FLAT ROOFS AND GABLES BLEND 


TOGETHER PICTURESQUELY WITHOUT A JARRING NOTE 


GREENE & GREE 


CATTERED through California are many houses, for the most 
part of modest size and of the bungalow type, whose designs 
at first glance appear to be inspired or influenced by Japanese 

art. Whether this is consciously true is not specially important; 
the fact remains that a note which is far from unpleasing, and 
which is not apt to become common, has been introduced into our 
residence architecture. 

These houses, or at least the better examples of them, are dis- 
tinguished by several points characteristic of the Japanese. A 
simplicity and harmony of line, almost amounting to severity; a 
picturesqueness of mass and feature; and a scrupulous attention to 
detail, suggestive of the medizval days of handcraft, stand out 
among these characteristics. 

The tendency in this latter case to “feature” obvious hand-work 
has gone beyond the danger line in some instances and the result 


NIT 


INE, Architects 


is clumsy and forced. However, it is only fair to say that such 
evidences are undoubtedly to be found almost entirely in the work 
of untrained imitators of the pioneers in this style. 


Another point worth noting is the consistent use of native mate- 
rials, and the structural sincerity evidenced. Here again, when 
sincerity is carried too far, it becomes not only awkward, but really 
insincere. And the use of members several times larger than 
needed for any possible strain naturally results in many examples 
of “faking” in attempts to reproduce a style without cost or con- 
science. 


The illustrations here given are well studied, consistent compo- 
sitions, both inherently and in relation to their environments, and 
deserve recommendation for much of merit and interest. 
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THE TREES “COMPOSE” AS THOUGH 'TTHEY HAD BEEN PLANTED PURPOSELY-—-BUT IT WAS 
REALLY THE HOUSE BUILT TO FIT THE TREES 
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A COURT THAT IS RECTANGULAR AND SEVERELY FORMAL—BUT ITS GOOD PROPORTIONS AND THE JUDICIOUS USE OF 
FOLIAGE TO ACCENT THE DESIGN HAVE PRODUCED A SUCCESSFUL AND CHARMING COMPOSITION 
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THE LONG LINES OF ROOF AND WALL ARE RESTFUL AND HARMONIOUS 
WALKER & VAWTER, Architects 





THE SUGGESTION OF HANDCRAFT IS STRONG IN THIS CHARACTERISTIC ENTRANCE OF THE HOUSE ABOVE 
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INTERIOR. DECORATION 


EXAMPLES OF THE LIGHT-COLORED WALL AND WOOD-WORK, 
SHOWING ITS VALUE BOTH AS AN EFFECTIVE BACKGROUND 
FOR FINE FURNISHINGS, AND AS A MEANS 
OF CREATING THE EFFECT OF SPACIOUSNESS 
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MANTEL IN THE CAME ROOM 
WOMAN’S CLUB, SAN FRANCISCO 
BLISS & FAVILLE, Architects 
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RESIDENCE OF C. F. PERRY, HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 
B. COOPER CORBETT, Architect 


RESIDENCE OF J. ARNOT RATHBONE, ELMiRA, N. Y. 
CONSIDINE & HASKELL, Architects 
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HOW COSTS ARE KEPT UNDER THE COST-PLUS-FIXED-FEE CONTRACT 


By F. A. WELLS 


O contractor who values his capital can afford to do without 
N adequate cost records, both as a check on the job in prog- 

ress and as a basis for future estimating. Yet the simpler 
that system of accounting the better, and any refinements further 
than those necessary to give the actual required data are a waste 
of time and money. Some contractors keep their books under 
their hats or in the left-hand pocket of their coats, where all in- 
voices go preparatory to paying. At the opposite extreme are 
firms who maintain a complicated system of accounts, both at the 
job and at the home office. Accounting methods sufficient for the 
lump-sum contract may be insufficient for the cost-plus-fixed-fee 
contract, under which the owner and architect must have access 
to the accounts at all times. 


The system we are now using is briefly the keeping of a: 
1. Cashbook, Voucher Record, and Ledger, combined; 
2. Invoice and Payroll Register, combined; 
3. Detail Cost Record; 
4, Accounts Payable Record (Vendors’ Accts.). 


1. The Cashbook, Voucher Record and Ledger is used for the 
recording of all cash received, cash disbursed by vouchers and all 
journal entries. 

2. The Invoice and Payroll Register is used for the recording 
of all invoices and payrolls. The invoices and payrolls are num- 
bered consecutively. This Register has columns for date, invoice 
number, vendor’s name, total amounts, both debit and credit, and 
individual columns for the 20 main accounts used in distribution 
of costs. The Register represents an absolute detail control of all 
approved charges to the job, as only audited and approved items 
are given a register number or entered. The payrolls are given 
register numbers and approved the same as invoices. The office 
copies of all invoices are filed in numerical order in an ordinary 
letter-file drawer, and bound in numerical order, in lots of 50 to 
100, using an ordinary heavy file folder for cover, clamping the 
invoice to the folder. 


3. The Detail Cost Record is used for the recording in detail 
the distribution of costs among the main accounts as shown on In- 
voice Register. 

4. The Accounts Payable (or Vendors’ Accts.) Record is used 
for the recording of all invoices from vendors. After the invoices 
have been entered in the Invoice Register and Detail Cost Record 
Book, they are entered as a credit to vendor in Accounts Payable. 
Each vendor has a separate page or sheet. After entry is made, 
it is placed in file under vendor’s name until ready for payment. 
When payment is made same is vouchered and charged to accounts 
payable (Vendors’ Acct.) and cash credited. 


OFFICE ROUTINE OF PURCHASE ORDER, INVOICES AND 
VOUCHER 
Issuance of Purchase Order—In Quadruplicate 

The original of order is sent to vendor, the duplicate is filed 
numerically (which forms order register), triplicate is filed in 
Open Order File—(Vendor’s Name Order), quadruplicate—(which 
forms material receipt or tally sheet) is filed by the office material 
clerk awaiting receipt of material. 

Receipt of Material 

Upon receipt of materials, the office material clerk checks and 
signs the material receipt portion of the order and file completely 
with supporting delivery tickets, etc., awaiting invoices. 

Checking and Auditing Invoices 

Invoice upon receipt is checked against material receipt or tally 
sheet for receipt of material. Extensions, prices and footings are 
checked and certified. Cost distribution is checked and entered. 
Invoice is then audited for discount and cost distribution and cer- 
tified. Invoice then passes to the superintendent for his approval 
and the approval of the owner’s representative. 
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Entry of Approved Invoices in Invoice Register and Vendor’s Acct. 
Upon return of approved invoice from the superintendent, the 
bookkeeper gives the invoice numerical register number and en- 
ters in the Invoice Register. Only fully approved invoices are 
given register number. Invoice is then posted to the credit of the 
vendor in Accounts Payable account and a charge to the Detail 
Cost Record. 
Journalizing Accumulated Totals of Invoices Registered to Ledger 
Accumulated totals in the Invoice Register are journalized in 
the Ledger (which is also the voucher record) at daily, weekly or | 
semi-monthly periods as is found practical. 


Voucher Check 

We have found the voucher check system to be the most con- | 
venient. The voucher is made in quadruplicate at the construction | 
office on the job and the approval of the owner’s representative is | 
often indicated on all copies of the voucher. The check, or original © 
voucher, goes to the vendor, the duplicate to our general office for | 
our records, the triplicate is kept as the job record and the quad- 
ruplicate is the “Owner’s Copy,” which: is forwarded to the vendor 
with original to be receipted by him and returned. At intervals 7 
we furnish the owner with statement showing vouchers paid and | 
receipted vouchers attached. 4 

Since the major purpose of cost accounting is to give an adequate | 
basis for future estimating it is important that so far as practicable | 
the form of cost accounting shall follow the form of estimate. © 
This is not practicable to the last subdivision of each of our gen- 7 
eral accounts, but sufficient to permit intelligent use of all cost) 
figures. With such figures it is possible to compare not only final” 
costs, but costs at any stage of the job, with the original estimated 7 
cost for that portion of the contract. We frequently divide our | 
estimate by floors, in the case of a many-storied building, in order 7 
to have a check upon quantities and upon expenditure at several 7 
stages of the work. 4 


DISTRIBUTION OF ACCOUNTS 


We use the decimal system of classification of accounts. The! 
classifications number 100 to 600 inclusive, and 900 are for our 
general books which embrace the assets and liabilities, revenues 
and income accounts. We will omit these in our discussion of con-! 
struction cost accounting in connection with Cost-Plus and Fixed- 
fee contracts. 4 

The general distribution is under the following headings: 

700 and 800 Construction Costs—(Summary of General Head- 
ings). ; j 
710 Excavation 
720 Caissons 
730 Footings 
740. Trench and Wall 
750 Concrete and Fireproofing 
760 Masonry 
770 Carpentry 
780 


810 Field Overhead 
820 Extra Work 
830 Subcontracts a 
840 (Subcontract) Extra Work © 
850 a 
860 

870 Repair Contracts 

880 

790 890 Company Expense (Not 

800 Plant Expense chargeable to owner) 

The sub-divisions of headings 710-790 are between the items) 
labor (1), material (2), and liability insurance (3). Thus labor 
in excavation would be 711, material in excavation 712, and lia- 
bility insurance in excavation 713. 

A further division of the various kinds of labor and materials 
is made. The following classifications illustrate this point: 
Labor—711 Material—712 

711.01 Digging (General) 712.01 Lumber 

711.02 Digging Subbasement 712.02 Underpinning adjacent 

711.03 Sheeting and shoring building 

banks 712.03 Rings (steel) 
711.04 Shoring adjacent build- 712.04 Cement 
ing Liability Insurance—713 
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For convenience we have listed the charges of labor and material 
in the order they usually appear in building construction costs: 


Labor 


01 


Digging (General) 

Digging Subbasement 
Sheeting and Bracing Banks 
Shoring Adj. Buildings 
Underpinning Adj. Bldg. 
Pumping 

Back-filling and Grading 
Cutting old Footings 


Placing Lagging and Rings 

Ventilating 

Mixing and Placing Con- 
crete 

Build. Forms, General 

Build. Forms, Exterior Col- 
umns 

Build. Forms, Interior Col- 
umns 

Build. Forms, Spandrels 

Lay Brick 

Bend Steel 

Set Cut Stone 

Fit and Hang Doors 


.60 Clean Up Rubbish 


Add as many new accounts 
as are needed 


Material 


Lumber 

Underpinning Adj. Bldg. 

Rings (steel) 

Cement 

Sand 

Stone 

Brick 

Wall Tie and Inserts 

Steel (structural) 

Steel (reinforcing) 

Nails and Wire 

Clamps, Purchased or Rent- 
ed 

Tile 

Protection (Lumber, etc.) 

Terra Cotta 

Granite 

Frames and Sash 

Interior Trim 

Coping 





Unload and Handle Mate- 
rial, ete. 

Should charges be made in connection with concrete and fire- 
proofing under subdivision 750, they would follow the same order 
as in excavation: 

751.12 (Labor)—Mixing and Placing Concrete. 
752.04 (Material)—Cement. 
753 Liability Insurance. 
Or, Carpentry—Subdivision 770. 
771.44 (Labor)—Fit and Hang Doors. 
772.25 (Material)—Frames and Sash. 
173 Liability Insurance. 


CLASSIFICATION OF PLANT EXPENSE 






Subdivision 800 covers plant expense and conforms with the sub- 
classification of the 700 accounts as much as practicable. 
The following are the headings under 800: 
801 Excavation £06 Masonry 
802 Caissons 807 
803 Footings 808 
804 Sawmill 809 General (items charged to 
805 Concrete and Fireproofing general equipment) 
A further typical subdivision of the accounts under this head- 
ing is: 
801 Excavation 
801.1 Transportation (of Equip- 
ment Plant) 
801.2 Erection of Equipment 
801.21 Labor Power 
801.22 Material 801.6 Repairs 
801.3 Equipment on Charge and 801.7 
Credit Basis 
Should charges to plant in connection with concrete and fire- 
proofing be made, they would be charged as 805 with divisions 
shown above. 


801.31 Labor 

801.382 Material 
801.4 Rental of Equipment 
801.5 Fuel, Lubricants § and 


FIELD OVERHEAD 


Salaries, General Labor and Expense 
811.1 Supt. and Engineers. 
.2 Office Employes. 
Materialmen and Timekeepers. 
Laying Out Building. 
Watchman. 
Waterboys. 
Toolmen. 
Lia. Ins., Supt. and Watchman. 
9 Trav. Exp., Supt., Engr. and Office Men. 
Engineering Expense 
812.1 Plans, Detail and Eng. Supplies. 
2. Photographs. 
.3 Engineering Service. 
4 Architect’s Fees. 


Office Expense 

Rent, Light and Heat. 
Stationery and Printing. 
Telephone. 

Telegraph. 

Postage and Expressage. “ e 
Rent on Adding Machine and Typewriters. tl 
Furniture. 


Misc. Off. Expense, Towels, etc. 


Other Fixed Field Expenses a 

814.1 Bonds (Maintenance and Construction). mY 

Permits and Licenses, Boiler Inspection. ] 
Fire Insurance. am t 
Legal Services. a 
Burglar Insurance. oan 
Association Dues. t 
Advertisements. 
Floor Tests. 
Ring Tests. 


Temporary Structures (Labor and Material) 

816.1 Offices. 

Toilets. 

Toolhouse, Blacksmith Shops, Storage Sheds, etc. 
Stairs and Ladders. 

Fences, Sidewalks, Covers and Other Enclosures. 
Temporary Platform and Driveways. 


~~ —- = © = © © ” 


Repairs and Protection to Adjacent Property. 
Protection to Pub. Utilities. 


t% to oP bo bo 


aeoenunem ek a. oe 


Temporary Light, Heat and Power 
818.1 Light. 

22 Heat. 

.o Power. 

A 

oS 

6 


General Cleaning 

819.1 Labor. i 
22 Teaming. ] 
oO 
A a 
5 


1 
Extra Work : 
821.1 Use as many numbers as accounts charged. | 
822. 
Subcontracts 
831. Wrecking, Excavating, Shoring, etc. 
831.1 Wrecking—Contract. 
.2 Excavation Contract. 
. Shoring Contract. 
A 
Heating, Plumbing, Wiring, Elevators, etc. 
32.1 Subheading for each kind of sub-contract. 
Interior Construction. 
Painting and Glazing. 
Millwork. 
Roofing. 
Fireproof Doors and Windows. 
Interior Finish. 
Structural Steel. 
(Extra Work)—Subcontracts 
841 Subheading for each kind of work done. 


Repair Contracts (for small Jobbing Contracts) 
Company Expense (not charged to owners) 
891 Subheadings for each kind of expense. 
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DETAILED STATEMENT OF CONSTRUCTION COST 


At stated periods we take from the cost records a summary and 


* detail statement of construction costs in the following form: 
Acct. No., Name of Acct., Item, Amt., Cost per Unit, Est. Cost, Diff. 


The last column is in black or red. Naturally the red items will 
have careful scrutiny to ascertain why costs are running above 
estimate. This statement is primarily for our own use, but the 
owner may have a copy if he wishes. 

Under the cost-plus-fixed-fee contract the owner generally fur- 
nishes the funds to finance the contract. We maintain an entirely 


separate bank account for each cost-plus contract representing the 


owner’s funds, and where agreeable to the owner, we arrange for 
the owner’s representative to countersign all checks drawn by us 


Son this account. At the start of the work we furnish an estimate 
Sof the anticipated amount of labor and material bills covering an 


initial period of two weeks or more to the owner, who then ad- 


vances the funds to cover these requirements. When the owner’s 


receipted copies of vouchers covering this period are returned from 
the vendors, a statement is given to the owner showing amounts 
actually paid for payrolls, materials, and sub-contract work, with 
receipted vouchers attached. That total is then credited to us by 


>the owner on account of contract. 


The advantage of having all accounts handled at the job are 


“Sapparent. The distribution, if not clear from the purchase order, 
scan be referred to the superintendent and the fact that the books 
Sof accounts are at all times open for the owner’s inspection, is an 


assurance to him of honest treatment. The fact that he approves 
purchases of materials before made and again has the opportunity 


Sof questioning invoices prior to payment, leaves the control with 
"him and prevents the accumulation of minor, disputed items, which 


if left for settlement until the completion of the contract, might 
not be readily explained. 


But a system of accounts, no matter how perfect, cannot in- 


) fluence the cost of work except as it points out from time to time 


divergence from the preliminary estimate unless such differ- 


Fences are promptly taken in hand, the reasons investigated and the 
remedy applied. ‘The success of work under the cost-plus contract 


is still dependent upon the integrity of the contractor and his abil- 
ity to perform. 


ONE WAY OF GETTING RESULTS 


labor are estimated under fixed general divisions and their sub- 
divisions. Reference is made, of course, to our cost records on 


[ the system that our organization has developed, materials and 


© previous jobs, and an excellent idea is obtained of both the amounts 


to be charged against various parts of the work and of the time 


™ required for its completion. 


Then during the progress of the work costs are kept according 
to the same schedule of items as was used in making up the esti- 
mate. A schedule has been prepared which first lists the general 


headings, with their divisions, and then states briefly the nature 


of the items that are to be charged under each. Copies of this cost 


© distribution. schedule are placed in the hands of the superintendent 


on each job, with the necessary forms for keeping an accurate and 


complete set of costs. Unnecessary refinement is eliminated, but 


some detail is necessary in order that the desired figures may be 
secured. 

At the completion of the job, comparison is made between the 
estimated and the actual costs, and the superintendent is paid a 
bonus in proportion to the savings he has made. He in turn shares 
the bonus with the various foremen working under him, on a pre- 
determined basis. At the beginning of the job each foreman is 
given an estimate of the labor cost, only, on the work that will fall 
to his men, so that he can always tell whether the work is being 
done within the estimate, and yet he does not have details as to the 
total cost of each part of the job. 

The bonus is made a liberal one so that a strong inducement is 
offered to those in direct charge of operations to put forth every 
effort in securing a good output from the workmen and in develop- 
ing more efficient methods. The success of such a bonus system 
hinges upon adherence to fair standards when the estimates are 
prepared, so that under careful supervision savings worth while 
can be made.”—(The Bulletin.) 


THE BUILDING REVIEW 


There is a suggestion of the jewel-like setting of 
the Taj Mahal in this California garden—the “mir- 
ror’d magic” of these long, narrow lily pools with 
dark border of box and cedar. 

The Building Review pays special attention to 
the treatment of gardens and their successful de- 
velopment to fit local conditions. 
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THE BUILDING REVIEW 


REFERENCE INDEX OF ADVERTISERS 


Containing List of Manufacturers, their Representatives and Useful Literature 


ASBESTOS BUILDING LUMBER 
Asbestos Shingle, Slate & Sheathing Co., Ambler, Pa. 
J. A. Drummond, 245 Mission Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Illustrated and descriptive pamphlet, 7%x16%, 8 pp. Pamph- 
let, 4x8%, 8pp. Price list, 34%x6%4. Literature of various 
sizes, samples, etc. “Service Sheets,’ working drawings, 
details of application, size 16%x21\%. 


ASBESTOS CORRUGATED SHEATING 
Asbestos Shingle, Slate & Sheathing Co., Ambler, Pa. 
J. A. Drummond, 245 Mission Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Descriptive catalogue, 54x84, 24 pp. Catalogue of details 
and specifications for application of roofing and siding, 
size 81%x11, 40 pp. Lists of buildings covered. Price 
lists, 3%x6%, 6 pp., and literature of various sizes, 
samples, ete. “Service Sheets,” working drawings, de- 
tails of application, size 16144x21%. 


ASBESTOS SHINGLES 
Asbestos Shingle, Slate & Sheathing Co., Ambler, Pa. 
J. A. Drummond, 245 Mission Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Illustrated catalogue. Detail specifications, 8x10, 20 pp. 
Descriptive catalogue, various types of roof covering, 
5%4x8%4. Various pamphlets, 3%,x6. Current price lists, 
3%x6%, 6 pp. Lists of buildings and literature, various 
sizes, samples, ete. “Service Sheets,’ working drawings. 
Detail of application, size 1614%4x21\%. 


BARS, REINFORCING 
Pacific Coast Steel Co., Rialto Building, San Francisco, Cal. 
Square, round and corrugated.° 


BRICK, FIRE AND REFRACTORIES 
Gladding, McBean & Company, Crocker Bldg., San Francisco, 
Simons Brick Company, 125 West Third Street, Los Angeles, 


BRICK, PRESSED 
Gladding, McBean & Company, Crocker Bldg., San Francisco, 
Simons Brick Company, 125 Vest Third Street, Los Angeles, 


CEMENT, PORTLAND 
Santa Cruz Portland Cement Co., Crocker Bldg., San Francisco. 
Standard Portland Cement Co., Crocker Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 


Bulletin, 12 pp.- Size 6x9; also furnish bulletins and specifi- 
+ ee for various classes of work requiring Portland 
ement. 


Henry Cowell Lime and Cement Co,. 2 Market St., San Francisco. 
Cowell Portland Cement Co., Cowell, Cal. 


Mt. Diablo Brand especially adapted for cementing oil wells. 
Literature and pamphlet supplies on request as furnished by 
the Portland Cement Association. 


CONTRACTOR’S ASSOCIATIONS 
Building Industries Association, 110 Jessie St., San Francisco. 
General Contractors Association, Sharon Building, San Francisco. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
Asbestos Shingle, Slate & Sheathing Co., Ambler, Pa. 
J. A. Drummond, 245 Mission Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Descriptive Pamphlet, 3%2x6, 12 pp. Descriptive, 4x8%, 8 pp. 
“Service Sheets” working drawings. Detail of appli- 
cation, 1614%4x21%%. 


ELEVATORS 
Otis Elevator Co., Eleventh Avenue and 26th Street, New York. 
Otis Elevator Co., 2300 Stockton Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Offices in all principal Coast cities. Otis Electric Traction 
Elevators. Bulletin, 6x9, 28 pp. 


ESCALATORS 
Otis Elevator Co., Eleventh Avenue and 26th Street, New York. 
Otis Elevator Co., 2300 Stockton Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Offices in all principal Coast cities. Otis Escalators. Bulle- 
tin, 6x9, 36 pp. 


GLASS 
American Window Glass Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
San Francisco office, 341 Montgomery Street. 
Pamphlets and illustrated literature. 
W. P. Fuller & Co. Principal Coast cities. 
Plate, Sheet and Mirror Lists. Glass Samples. 


Asbestos Shingle, Slate & Sheathing Co., Ambler, Pa. 
J. A. Drummond, 245 Mission Street, San Francisco, Cal., Pacific 


Coast representative CORRUGATED WIRE GLASS for 
skylight construction (without housings), used in con- 
nection with Asbestos Corrugated Sheating. Catalogue 
of details, 8%x11, 40 pp. 


IRONING BOARDS 


National Mill & Lumber Co., 318 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal, 
Pamphlet, 34%x6%4, 4 pp. 
LANDSCAPE ENGINEERS 


MacRorie-McLaren Co., 141 Powell Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Descriptive catalogue, 5x8%4, 52 pp. 


LIME 


Henry Cowell Lime and Cement Co., 2 Market Street, San Fran. 
cisco, Cal. 


MILL WORK 


National Mill & Lumber Co., 318 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal, 
Catalogue of Moulding Columns, Doors and General Mill 
Work, 7x10, 94 pp. 


PAINTS, ENAMELS AND WOOD FINISHES 
Berry Bros., Wight and Leibe Streets, Detroit, Mich. 


Berry Bros., 250 First Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Natural Woods and How to Finish Them. Complete varnish 
specifications. 4%,x6%, 94 pp. 
Luxeberry Cement Coating. Color card, 3%x8%, 3 pp. 
Architectural Finishes. Illustrated. 


Boston Varnish Co., Everett Station, Boston. 


San Francisco Office, A. L. Greene, Mgr., 269 Eighth Street. 


Kyanize Enamel. Complete specifications. Booklet, 5x’, 
20 pp. 

Kyanize White Enamel. Directions. Circular, 34%4x6, 8 pp. 

Recent Pacific Coast Architecture. Illustrated. 

The Inviting Home. Illustrated. 

Price List of Varnishes and Enamels. 3%x6, 24 pp. 


W. P. Fuller & Co., Principal Coast cities. 


Paints and Varnish specifications. 14-page booklet. 
Pertinent Facts on Paints and Painting. 14-page booklet. 
Color cards and descriptive circulars on: House Paints, 
Floor, Porch and special paints for all purposes. 
Silkenwhite Enamel, Tinted Panels, and descriptive matter, 
Wall Finishes and Kalsomine. 20-page booklet. 
Decorator’s Sample Books. 


R. N. Nason & Co., 151 Potrero Avenue, San Francisco, Cal. 
Catalogues, literature and color cards. 


Standard Varnish Works, New York and San Francisco. 
Architectural Specifications. 
How to Finish Floor. Booklets. 
Satinette Enamel. Booklets. 
How to Finish Stained and Natural Woods. 
Klenstone Stain Reproductions. 
Makes the World Grow Brighter. Pamphlets. 

Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc., 139 Federal Street, Boston. 


San Francisco Office, James Hambly & Sons, 268 Market Street, 
Francisco, Cal. 
Bay State Brick and Cement Coating. Catalogue, 4x9, 24 pp. 
Color plates. 
Bay State Finishes, Stains, and Varnishes. Pamphlets. Color 
ecards, etc. ss 


Los Angeles Office, 447-449 E. Third Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


PLUMBING EQUIPMENT 


Pacific Sanitary Mfg. Co., 67 New Montgomery Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


Northern Manager, H. L. Frank, 80 Front Street, Portland, Ore. 


T. A. Williams, Scott Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
General catalogue “C,” 6%x9, 176 pp. Indexed. 
School Sanitation Book, 6x9, 32 pp. 

Export Catalogue “E,” 6x9, 160 pp. 
Book of Bath Rooms (for clients), 6x9, 56 pp. 


PIPE, WOOD 


Pacific Tank & Pipe Co., 318 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Catalogue of wood pipe and tanks for all purposes. 4x8, 
40 pp. 


PORTABLE HOUSES 


National Mill & Lumber Co., 318 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Catalogue Treatise on Portable House. Suitable for any lo 
eation. Size 4x9, 12 pp. 


ROOFING 


W., P. Fuller & Co., Principal Coast cities. 
Samples and descriptive circulars. 





